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“Echoes from the Sabine Farm” in the 
Horace Classroom 


I suppose most teachers of Horace have a copy of 
“Echoes from the Sabine Farm” on their shelves and 
occasionally read to the class one or two translations 
or paraphrases to be found in the little volume. These 
versions of Eugene and Roswell Field are especially 
useful in relieving the routine of class work, providing 
a happy contrast to the more or less prosaic renditions 
to be expected, alas, in the day-to-day translation of 
even such an author as Horace. Yet we use the Fields’ 
translations, I dare say, only occasionally, for we are 
suspicious of them as constant fare, lest we leave with 
our students the impression that Horace was mainly 
a boisterous wag. 

That there is plenty of waggery in the book is cer- 
tainly true. If one reads it through he will discover 
this constantly, all the way from the lines of Eugene in 
the first translation, 

By parboiled streams the shepherd dreams 
Vainly of ice-cream soda-water, 

to Roswell’s “At the Ball Game” at the last, which is 
represented as a translation from a mythical fifth book 
of the Odes, and succeeds in converting into Latin the 
names of baseball stars unknown to the present writer 
with the single exception of Pop Anson, who becomes 
the “bold Ansonius”. One wonders whether any lover 
of Horace in St. Louis has invented a metrically satis- 
factory Latin translation for Dizzy Dean. 

The presence of the buffoonery, however, must not let 
us lose sight of the presence of a number of transla- 
tions in serious vein. Choice involves the question of 
personal taste, but on my list IT would put twenty-one 
of the sixty-seven poems (excluding the dedication and 
epilogue) as dignified and serious. Eight are by Eugene 
Field, and thirteen by Roswell,—tigures which confirm 
the impression that Roswell exhibits more self-restraint 
and a closer fidelity to Horace than does his brother. 
Yet among Eugene’s poems are the wonderful trans- 
lation of the O fons Bandusiae (III 13), a translation 
of the Archytas ode (I 28), a tribute to the lyric muse 
which follows the Ars Poctica, lines 391-407, a neat ren- 
dering of the Exregi monumentum (LIT 30), one of Odes 
I 35, and a lyrical “In the Springtime” which follows 
closely Odes I 4. Eugene could restrain himself when 
he wanted to. But he didn’t want to so often as did the 
elder Roswell. The latter’s versions will impress the 
student of the classics as often very close indeed to the 
exact words of Horace, without a sacrifice of English 
poetic quality. His “To the Fountain of Bandusia” is 
only slightly inferior to the translation of his brother. 


His renderings of Odes I 14 (the Ship of State), I 1 
(Maecenas), I 9, (Vides wt alta), and I 11 (Leuconoe), 
the Postumus ode (II 14), Odes IV 11 (Phyllis), the 
Vitas hinnuleo (1 23) and the reconciliation (III 9) be- 
speak our admiration for fidelity to the original while 
at the same time they have a real lyric ring. 

When we come to the poems in lighter vein we must 
not condemn them in their entirety. For the Fields 
have sometimes caught the gayer mood of Horace very 
happily. This is true of both Eugene and Roswell. The 
latter has quite mirthfully and, to my mind, quite satis- 
factorily caught the tone of II 4 in his 

Of your love for your handmaid you need feel no shame. 

Don’t apologize, Xanthias, pray. 
His “Counterblast Against Garlic” is in the spirit of 
Epode III. Eugene Field, also, I think, has given us a 
satisfactory rendering of Jnteger vitae (1 22), commit- 
ting himself to neither a humorous nor excessively se- 
rious interpretation. His “To Mistress Pyrrha” achieves 
the distinction of departure from the original with re- 
tention of the spirit of Horace. I admire his rendition 
of Horace’s last lines (I 5): 

Pyrrha, your love’s a treacherous ocean; 
He'll soon fall in there! 
Then shall I gloat on his commotion, 
For I have been there! 

Perhaps there is no better means of comparing the two 
brothers in a short space than to cite Roswell’s trans- 
lation of the same lines: 

Wretched are they to whom you seem so fair:— 

That I escaped the storms, the gods be praised! 

My dripping garments, offered with a prayer, 

Stand as a tablet to the sea-god raised. 

Many poems in the little book, however, do seem un- 
suitable, even if we smile when we read them. When 
we ask why they are unsuitable, the answers are va- 
rious. Often it is merely because the verse form seems 
somewhat too lilting when compared with the more 
restrained and dignified Latin. For instance, Eugene 
Field’s version of Epode XVI 41 ff. strikes me as some- 
what too much like his juvenile verse to accord with 
the tone of Horace, though it is completely free from 
waggery : 

Oh, come with me to the Happy Isles 
In the golden haze off yonder. 
In one or two instances Roswell seems to me more Gil- 
bertian than Horatian, as in this: 
Anacreon for young Bathyllus burned without apology, 


And wept his simple measures on a sample of Conchology. 
(following Epode XIV 9-12) 


But the thing which stands foremost in the mind of 
the classical student is Eugene’s waggishness, for which 
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many of us admire him, but which certainly is a draw- 
back if we consider him as a translator of Horace. 
Sometimes it crops out in only one line of an otherwise 
serious version, as when he translates 
et illi / Semper haerentem puerum (I 32) as 
him who clings / To Mother Venus’ apron-strings. 
The same virus had infected Roswell when into an oth- 
erwise serious rendition of I 4 he inserted this line: 
“The influenza carries off the rich and poor alike.” 
Eugene seemed very susceptible to the temptation to 
be waggish when toward the eud of a translation. One 
instance will illustrate this, when he comes to the end 
of 1 23: 
But, Chloe, you’re no infant thing 
That should esteem a man an ogre; 


Let go your mother’s apron-string, 
And pin your faith upon a toga! 


And what shall we say of the end of another (ITI 9): 
For no one slings such odes and things 
As does the lauriger Horatius! 

Even puns play their part, and T tremble to think what 
explanation some learned editor may find in the next 
century for the lines based on Ars Poetica 21-22: 

When his strict orders are for a Japanese jar, 

Would you give him a pitcher like Clarkson? 

For the guidance of the future learned editor I may 
point out that one of the ball players in “At the Ball 
Game” is Clarksonius Maximus, 

Single lines, humorous endings, even puns we can for- 
give, but it is hard to overlook such slaughter as Eu- 
gene has committed with the Persicos odi (I 388) when 
he writes: 

And as for roses, holy Moses! 
They can’t be got at living prices! 
Myrtle is good enough for us,— 
For you, as bearer of my flagon; 
For me, supine beneath this vine, 
Doing my best to get a jag on! 
This short quotation will show how the waggishness is 
closely tied up with the rhyme scheme, the first “roses” 
suggesting “Moses”, and “flagon” leading right into 
“jag on.” If one looks over the more waggish of the 
versions he observes that often cue word has begun a 
sequence of humorous rhymes, with the result that in 
the end we have but a caricature of Horace. 

This becomes most reprehensible when we get, not 
out-and-out consistent levity, but a mixture of the se- 
rious and the waggish, and this admixing reaches its 
worst in Eugene's translation of I 9 (Vides ut alta), in 
which, after six beautiful lines he descends to cheapness 
in the next two, returns to seriousness again for six 
lines, to revert to two more cheap lines and then go 
off on a tangent for four more and conclude very spor- 
tively in the last four. One wonders how much Eu- 
gene Field's disfavor among classical scholars is due to 
his slaughter of the Persicos odi and the Vides ut alta, 
which most Horatians would include among their fa- 
vorite odes. 

I write as an admirer of the “Echoes” who can smile 
and enjoy the scandalous renditions without losing, I 
trust, my appreciation of Horace. Yet I well realize 
that too full a diet of the more humorous versions is 
not the thing for undergraduates. But a close study 
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and comparison with the originals is interesting and 
illuminating. I observe, for instance, that the length of 
the Fields’ versions corresponds very closely with the 
length of Horace’s poems, and I have been a little sur- 
prised to see how many of the “Echoes” are of exactly 
the same number of lines as the Latin originals. 

Furthermore, often in the translations the specific 
details of Horace’s pictures are omitted, and yet the 
correct impression given in one quick summary. For 
instance, in T1130 the words which stick in our memo- 
ries, 

Dum Capitolium / Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex, 
become simply “While this great empire stands and 
gods protect our fanes”. After going through the 
“Echoes” recently, checking up each version with the 
original, I find that my most frequently repeated obser- 
Vaiion is to the effect that the translator has omitted 
the specific reference of Horace. For instance, consider 
the original 

sic, quodcunque minabitur Eurus 

Fluctibus Hesperiis, Venusinae 

Plectantur silvae te sospite. (I 28) 
When Eugene Field translates it we find "Oh, when 
the cruel tempests rage You all unharmed shall be”. 
Eurus, Hesperia, and Venusia have vanished in a gen- 
erality. When Horace writes 

Quicunque Bithyna lacessit 

Carpathium pelagus carina, (I 35) 
the translation turns out to be “and they that vex the 
seas’. Does the translation gain or lose by such prae- 
ice? I suppose the question cannot be answered in 
general, and we would agree that a translator might 
well pursue aurea mediocritas between slavish literal- 
ness in such matters and an abandonment of all of 
Horace’s specific references. This practice is that of 
the Fields, it must be said, for they do represent many 
of Horace’s pictures very faithfully. But the raising of 
the question as to their justification in departing from 
or holding to Horace’s words in particular instances 
would, I believe, be an interesting procedure in a 
classroom. 

And even the flippancy and waggishness of their vol- 
ume are not without value. For, after all, most of us 
first meet Horace at an age when anything may become 
a jest, and when the wag within us is first cousin to 
the serious. At that age we may both admire and love 
the ancient poet at the same time we tend to parody, 
paraphrase, or even jest. Eugene Field never got over 
that stage. Many of us do, alas, and then we tend to 
exalt without the saving grace of laughter. <A re-read- 
ing of the “Echoes” may bring us back to the point of 
view of the sprightly undergraduate, and serve to count- 
eract what may prove to be a fault of even so laudable 
an enterprise as the Bimillennium Horatianum—the 
fostering of an uncritical and unquestioning attitude 
of hero-worship which in the end may alienate the af- 
fection of some of our students even for Horace. 

Sugene Field was not a scholar. Two colleges and 
one university failed to make him one. His Latin teach- 
ers seemed to irritate him, if we may judge from what 
he says about the general hindrance of the college pro- 
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fessor to Horatian translation and appreciation. Yet 
he maintained his love for Horace if not because, vet in 
spite, of them. A fellow student of his at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri remembers him as arguing with the 
then professor of Latin over the exact translation of 
certain Latin words. He argued with the professor, 
but seemingly he appreciated the Horace. “Setdom has 
my dealing with the rare old Venusian cost me labor, 
and never fatigue’, he wrote later in his life. I wonder 
if the judicious use of his own and his brother's trans- 
lations in the Horace classroom may not lead to the 
same love for the Latin poet upon the part of our pupils 
even in the present day. 


University of Missouri 


Columbia, Vissouri. Gwatkrn, Jr. 


To Horace 
Virginibus puerisque canto. 
(Odes ITT, i, 4) 
I’ve studied thy lyrics and music entrancing 
Of love and of wine, and the sweet roundelay 
Of nymphs at their dances and satyi's a-prancing 
On meadow and wold in the moon, at their piay. 


I've drunk of thy fountains, I've seen the bowl fiowing 
At altar and hearth; and I’ve wandered afar 

To dark sylvan glades wher. all silent, unknowing 
The tree almost felled thee, thy music to mar. 


I’ve sailed the dark sea, to the gods my voice lifted 
That evil stay far from the friends dear to thee; 

I’ve lain on the couches and different wines sifted, 
But none was so sweet as thy Sabine to me. 


I've heard children singing of virtues begotten 
When Rome in her power conquered foeman and friend; 
I've thovght with heart’s longing of virtues forgotten 
In peace and in ease, which are luxury’s trend. 
I’ve studied thy pathos, thy sorrows, thy laughter, 
I've tripped throvgh thy lines ever feeling thy thrill; 
I've made thee my friend, and many years after 
Thy silver-toned lyrics will freshen me still. 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. JAMES J. Merz, S. 5. 


Book Revicw 
St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studierum. Edited by Edward 
A. Fitzpatrick. MeGraw-Hiil Book Company, Inc. ; 
New York, 1933. Price 81.00, 

Although Di. Fitzpatrick’s edition of the Ratio Ntiu- 
diorum appeared over two years ago, it is not too late 
to bring it to the attention of readers of the BuLLerix. 
That interest in classical studies has steadily declined 
in our century can scarcely be gainsaid. An explana- 
tion of this decline in interest was indieated a decade 
ago in the Report of the Classical Investigation (1924), 
which found that the chief objective of classical teach- 
ing in America was the progressive development of pow- 
er to read and understand the works of ancient writers. 
Such an objective is incapable of giving mastery of the 
classic languages; and students will soon lose interest 
in a subject they cannot master. 

The Ratio Studiorum, now made available in an 
English version under Dr. Fitzpatrick’s editorship, of- 
fers educational objectives and educational principles 
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and practices which, if made the basis of classical teach- 
ing, cannot but revive interest in Latin and Greek 
studies, For, contrary to a current opinion that the 
Retio’s worth is almost entirely historical, inasmuch as 
it guided Jesuit education in the past, the present writer 
does not hesitate to assert that the pedagogical pre- 
scriptions laid down in the Ratio of 1599 regarding the 
scope and method of classical teaching are as sound 
zud useful today as they were In 1599. Indeed, if the 
classic tongues vre to be restored to their proper place 


in American education, t! 


rey he presented to siu- 
dents as the pedagogues of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, imbued with the principles and meth- 
odology of the Ratio, presented them to their pupils. 
The outlines of these principles and this methodology 
were given in an article in the fer Fannary, 
15: “The Ratio and the Present Status of the 
Classies”; they are developed at greater length in Fa- 
ther Francis P. Donnelly’s “Principles of Jesuit Edu- 
eation in Practice” (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1934). But 
thy. Fitzpatrick’s edition of the Ratio makes it possible 
for the teacher of the classics to come into direet con- 
tact with the systematie presentation of Jesnit peda- 
gogy. In the rules of the Prefect of Studies, in the 
directions laid down for all teachers of the humanities, 
and in the rules for teachers of the various classes, he 
will find a clear definition of the scope of the suecessive 
steps in classical teaching, of the means to be employed 
io unite the read, the written, and the spoken word, of 
the progressive use of the prelection and of the art of 
composition. Tf classical teachers make their own the 
suggestions contained in the Ratio, they will soon de- 
velop a technique that will reinvigorate their teaching, 
whether it be in the first vear of high schoo! or in the 
upper divisions of college. Dr. Fitzpatrick’s undertak- 
ing will thus preve to have contributed largely to 
classical interest in Ameriea. 

The translators of the Jesuit Coustitulions and of the 
Ratio are to be congratulated on having produced a fair 
piece of work. There are some errors, it is true, and 
inistranslations, Some blame is to be attached to poor 
proof-reading. Meanwhile, St. [quatius and the Ratio 
Sfudiorum will provide stimulating and profitable 
rending to these sincerely interested in the advanee- 
of classical teaching. 


Aenigmata Latina III 


1. Nil ego sum nisi pondus iners congestaque eodem 
Massa rudis spatio, sole marique prior. 


2. Ingens ambitio me gignit suspicioque; 
Sanguine agros, gentes obruo maestitiis. 


Me segetes poscunt, radii quas solis adurunt; 
Si nimius fio, depereunt segetes. 


4. Rex ego sum, tactu qui mutat quidquid in aurum: 
Phoebus aselli aures (fabula fert) mihi dat. 


Progeniem, septem pueros septemque puellas, 
Latona occidit: versa at ego in lapidem. 


6. Ob scelera horribili crucior poena: lapidem altum 
In montem volvo; proh! eadit usque retro. 


Fi Schola Campiana A. F. Geyser, S. J. 
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Editorial 


The Horatian Bimillennium is now upon us. The 
CriassicaL BULLETIN and its many readers join whole- 
heartedly in the general celebration. Everywhere stu- 
dents of the classics, men of letters, and educated men 
in all walks of life, gratefully commemorate the day 
when a far-off corner of the world gave birth, two thou- 
sand years ago, to a child of humble folk, destined to 
rise to eminence as a lyricist, a satirist, a philosopher. 
Down through the ages the influence of this man has 
been vital. Horace was a child of his times, and we 
can see the times mirrored in his works. There was 
something ephemeral in him, or, let us say, earthly or 
mundane. His views of life were only slightly above 
his fairly low milieu. Even his aurea mediocritas and 
its concomitant nil admirari have a seamy side. It is 
not that side of Horace which inspires us now that 
Christianity has elevated the general standard of life. 
Yet even in Horace’s limitations the impartial student 
sees a touch of the permanent; he discerns in them the 
struggle of a human soul to right itself amidst the 
stormy waves and to lay hold of a stable anchorage. 
The works of Horace give ample proof of an earnest 
straining after moral and civie betterment. In litera- 
ture pure and simple his title to permanence is more evi- 
dent, more secure, more inspiring. His Odes are monu- 
ments of a craving for perfect form; of a belief that, 
when a thought is worth expressing, it is worth express- 
ing with all the care at one’s command. Every line in 
them is witness to that faith. It was a further article 
of faith with him that art must not be self-centered, 
but that the artist must reach out to assist his fellow 
man. Asa critic he had two invaluable qualifications : 
insight and sympathy. Horace was not a genius, but 
even in that respect had, we might say, what he had al- 
ways wished for, a mediocritas, which in his case was 
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truly aurea, for he made the most of it throughout his 
literary career. 

We heartily endorse an estimate of Horace’s artistic 
achievement, voiced by an eminent classicist and dis- 
tinguished man of letters: “Although he has no very 
profound thought or intense emotions to convey, yet 
while literary fashions come and go, his indefectible 
charm abides.” 

For all of us the lessons of Horace’s life are numer- 
ous and deeply significant. The CriassicaL BULLETIN 
has striven in the past to keep green the memory of the 
Venusian. We hope we shall be able, with generous aid 
from contributors, to continue to point out from time 
to time what seems truly permanent in Quintus Ho- 
ratius Flaccus. 


A group of American classicists, under the expert 
guidance of Professors Flickinger and Carr, made a 
Horatian pilgrimage to Italy last summer, holding ap- 
propriate commemorative exercises at the Sabine Farm 
on July 21, and at Venosa (Venusia), the poet’s birth- 
place, on July 27. The actual date of Horace’s birth 
will be December 8. On that day countless schools and 
colleges throughout the land will celebrate the bimil- 
lennium by formal programmes. We hope that no in- 
stitution where Latin is taught will fail to participate 
in the festivities. 


The Reverend John G. Hacker, S.J., of Loyola Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md., has contributed to the bimillen- 
nial celebration four very attractive musical settings 
for odes of Horace, with strict observance of the metri- 
cal quantities of the originals. The numbers represent 
Sicte diva potens Cypri (1,3) for four male voices, and 
Integer vitae (I, 22), Quis desiderio (1, 24), and Nune 
est bibendum (1, 86) for unison chorus. Our readers 
will perhaps remember the beautiful music composed by 
Father Hacker for Tennyson’s “Ode to Virgil” on the 
occasion of the Bimillennium Vergilianum a few years 
ago. For copies of the Horace music with accompani- 
ment, apply to the author at the above address. 


The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers announces 
that “a new and complete catalogue listing all the Ser- 
vice Bureau material is now available.” The price of 
the catalogue is 20 cents postpaid. Address: Service 

3ureau, New York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City. 


Verbs of teaching govern two accusatives, one of the 
thing and one of the person. 


Homer’s grandeur is not the mixed and turbid gran- 
deur of the great poets of the north, of the authors of 
Othello and Faust; it is a perfect, a lovely grandeur. 
Certainly his poetry has all the energy and power of 
the poetry of our ruder climates; but it has, besides, 
the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness 
of an Ionian sky.—Matthew Arnold. 
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Apotheosis at Rome and the Consecratio Coins* 


To the student of classical numismatics the valuable 
feature of this fascinating pursuit is the manner in 
which coins illustrate and record history. Being the 
best-preserved and most numerous of contemporary doc- 
uments, they have well been styled the newspapers of 
antiquity. At Rome, for instance, the Emperor made 
use of them to spread news of his exploits and other in- 
teresting happenings to the remotest parts of the 
Empire. 

I have before me as I write a bronze sestertius of 
Nero. The obverse carries his portrait, very ugly, 
hence most likely true to life. On the reverse are two 
female figures, Annona and Ceres, patron deities of 
abundance. Ceres, seated, is holding a cornucopia and 
near her is a small grain measure. Evidently a navis 
frumentaria had lately arrived at Rome, the usual dis- 
tribution of corn had taken place, and this coin was 
struck off to commemorate the Emperor’s generosity 
and solicitude for his subjects. Again, a bronze of 
Hadrizn picturing the goddess Fortuna Redux and the 
prow of a ship informs us that he has safely returned 
from one of his many voyages. Similar examples are 
innumerable. Each coin has its own message, and 
these little news despatches become a delight and a 
source of abundant information. 

Often a whole series is devoted to one particular sub- 
ject. Among the more famous groups are the Conse- 
cratio coins, issued on the occasion of the apotheosis of 
the Emperor or some other member of the imperial 
family. 

This strange cult appeared rather late among the 
Romans and was derived, like nearly all else, from the 
Greeks. Among the latter we first hear of Lysander? 
who was deified by the people of Asia Minor; later a 
temple was erected to Philip of Macedon? at Olympia. 
Apotheosis is best exemplified, however, in Alexander 
the Great.2 It is quite certain that he claimed divine 
honors for himself, and after his death his successors 
imitated his aspirations. 

The Romans were slow to adopt an idea so foreign 
to their traditions. During the Republic the common 
crowd, not being under a despotic rule and because few 
great men had arisen among them, were inclined to 
worship abstractions rather than personalities. Ro- 
mulus, it is true, had become the god Quirinus. The 
legendary kings, Saturnus, Faunus, Picus, and Latinus 
were honored as Di indigetes, and the cult of Manes, 
good spirits of departed friends and relatives, prepared 
men’s minds for ancestor worship. Later, rulers in the 
provinces were enrolled among the gods. We hear of 
Theophanes, friend of Pompey, who was deified by the 
Mytileneans, and before this, Pliny says, a boxer was 
so consecrated while still alive. Gradually under Greek 
influence the higher classes came to believe that the soul 
was immortal and that the great and good were divine 
and ascended to heaven. Cicero, though he scoffs at the 


*Read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Classi- 
cal Conference; Newark, Ohio; October 25, 1934. 
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idea of man becoming a god, yet when Tullia died 
longed to deify her. 

The stage was set for deification at Rome. Were an 
extraordinary character now to appear, his apotheosis 
would follow naturally. And the man came. 

Julius Caesar is in many ways the Alexander of 
Rome. His brilliant exploits afield, his overthrow of the 
tyrannical dutocracy at home made him the idol of the 
people, the saviour of society. After he had defeated 
the Pompeians, he allowed his statue to be erected on 
the Capitol* opposite that of Jupiter, with an inscrip- 
tion declaring that he was a demi-god. Later, overcome 
by a scruple, he is said to have climbed up the steps on 
hands and knees and removed the inscription. 

The Senate, moreover, enacted abject decrees of wor- 
ship: that oaths be taken by his genius; that a festival 
be celebrated every four years in his honor; that 
Luperci Julii be appointed ; that a day be added to the 
circensian games; that his golden chair, like those of 
the gods, be placed in the theatre. The upper classes 
lacked the enthusiasm and fanaticism of the common 
people, and Antonius and Dolabella put a summary 
stop to the worship at Caesar’s altar. But the ardor 
continued when Octavian upheld Caesar’s divinity and 
celebrated the games Victoria Caesaris and the comet 
appeared, seeming to confirm the fact that Caesar had 
become a god. In the year 43 he was solemnly enrolled 
among the gods as Divus Julius. 

This word divus now begins to appear in the inscrip- 
tion surrounding the image of the ruler on the obverse 
of coins and is one indication that he has been deified. 

Octavian, who with the other triumvirs vigorously 
enforced Caesar’s deification, was cautious in allowing 
divine honors to himself. After his death, however, he 
is styled Divus Augustus on the coins and wears the 
radiated crown. This is an evident mark of divinity, 
as it symbolizes his solar ancestry and is an apparent 
attempt to identify him with Helios. Thereafter the 
radiated crown is common on the consecratio coins. 
Vespasian, who on his deathbed is reported to have 
said, “Alas, ’m afraid I’m becoming a god,” is hon- 
ored on the coins of Titus by a radiated crown and 
quadriga drawn by elephants. A consecratio coin of 
Constantine in 307 shows Constantius Chlorus as Sol 
with radiated crown, quadriga, and funeral pyre. 

After Augustus, then, admission to the divi became 
a prerogative of the imperial dignity. It was, however, 
dependent on a resolution of the senate, moved in 
honor of the deceased emperor by his successor. The 
senate could also pass a decree of reprobation, by 
which a departed sovereign’s memory was condemned 
and his reign officially annulled. 

From the consecratio coins we learn that other mem- 
bers also of the imperial family were deified; e. g. 
Trajan’s father and the infant son of Domitian. Among 
them were many women. Hadrian raised his mother- 
in-law to divine honors, Severus Alexander his grand- 
mother. Nero is said to have himself pronounced the 
apotheosis of his baby daughter and of Poppaea his 
wife whom, it is related, he killed. Pliny remarks that 
a whole year’s supply of spices from Arabia was burned 
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on her funeral pyre. On coins the ladies are often given 
the name of a goddess; Livia is Hera; Julia, Aphrodite. 

Besides the radiated crown many other symbois iden- 
tify the consecratio coins. 

THe Escur. An eagle is said to have been seen flying 
heavenwards from the funeral pyre of Augustus, and 
thereafter it regularly formed part of the funeral cere- 
monies. It appears standing on a globe or holding a 
thunderbolt. Similarly a peacock is found on 
honoring women, though Sabina is shown borne aloft, 
like Ganymede, on the wings of an eagle. Faustina is 
pictured on a coin of Antoninus Pius riding heavenward 
on a Winged Pegasus. The Phoenix with .teternitas 
personified is likewise a cousecratio syurbol, 

Tur These highly ornamented sacred ve- 
hicles conveyed the statues of the gods to the pulvi- 
naria during the solemn pomp of the circensian games. 
Hence their significance when they appear on the cor- 
secratio coins. Allied to these is the Carpentum, which 
seems peculiar to the coins of princesses and other 
female members of the imperial families. 

The Aurar. The belief in immortality caused the 
erection of altars on the graves of the dead. On coins 
after Augustus it does not refer to the ara pecis, though 
it is similar to it, but to deification, as is proved by 
the inscriptions Providentia, Pictas, or Consecratio. 
Sometimes the altar is adorned with statues, torches, 
or snakes. 

Tue Funeran Pyre. Fortunately two ancient 
authors, Herodian and Dio Cassius, have left us de- 
tailed descriptions of the funeral ceremonies and of the 
funeral pyre, the symbol most frequently found on the 
consecratio coins, Herodian tells us that after the body 
of the dead emperor had been buried with a splendid 
funeral, a wax image in all respects resembling him 
wes made, and this was laid out in the vesiibule of the 
palace on a lofty ivory couch of great size, spread with 
cloth of gold. The face was made pale as of a sick 
turing most of the day the whole Senate sat by 
black muintles, 
wud on the right ladies of high station in mourning 
These ceremonies continued for seven days, and 
entering and inspecting the patient 
and ever declared that he was worse. And when they 
had made believe that he was dead, the couch was 
borne to the Campus Martius, where a square pile had 
been consiructed of logs of the largest size, in the 
shape of a chamber. The whole interior was filled with 
faggots, and the outside adorned with cloth of gold 
and ivory statues and rich pictures. Upon this another 
chamber, similar in shape and adornment, but smaller, 
was built, with epen doors and windows: and above 
it a third and fourth, each smaller than that below, the 
top one being tbe least of all. 

Now they set the couch in the second story, continues 
Heredian, and taking all manner of spices and incenses 
and frnits and herbs they laid them on in a heap. For 
all nations and cities and men of rank vied with one 
another in sending these last gifts to the Emperor. 
Then a procession of the cavalry took place around the 
pyre and the whole equestrian order coursed about it, 
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the couch on the left side, clothed in 
garb. 


physicians kept 
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wheeling round it with orderly evolutions in pyrrhic 
movement and measure. And chariots passed in like 
orderly array, bearing men clad in official robes, who 
wore masks made to resemble the most distinguished 
generals and emperors, When all this had been coi- 
pleted, he who succeeded to the empire applicd a tere! 
io the pyre. It burnt easily owing to the accumulates 
faggots and spices. And from the highest and smallest 
story an eagle was relessed to mount info the sky with 
the flames, This was beifeved to bear the emperor's 
soul to heaven, and Crereaiter he was worshipped with 
the other gods. 

The cult of imperial deification® was of extraordi- 
mary imporiaree at Rome, as well in the political and 
social life as in ihe religious, To all classes the Em- 
peror Was Rome incarnate, and one could prove his 
lovalty to the Empire in no better way than by offering 
homage to the statue of the Emperor. To refuse thai 
homage was to exelude oneself from Rome and fron 
humanity. Iienee the fury against the Christians who 
did refuse it. As emperor-worship increased, so also 
did persecution of the Christians, until both reached 
their climax under Diocletian. 
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NOTES. 


1. See Plutarch, Lysander, ch. 18. 

2, Diodorus Siculus, xvi, 92. 

3. Arrian, Anabasis, iii, 3; Aelian, Varia Historia, ii, 19. 

4. Dio Cassius, xliii, 14. 

5. See C. Lattey, S.J., M.A., Texts Illustrating Ancient Ruler- 
Worship, No. 35 of “Texts for Students” (S.P.C.K. London, 
1921), with No. 35 a, containing an English Translation and 
Explanations. 


Virgini Immaculatae 


Flore pio tua quisque, Parens, altaria ditat, 
Donaque dconorum maxima ferre studet. 

Q, utinam tua duicisono praeconia plectro, 
Caelicolis digno, psallere, Virgo, queam! 

Musa tuas etenim quotiens mea promere laudes 
Conatur, nimio munere victa silet. 


Innumeris Iucet nix grata in colle smaragdis, 
Noctis cum tenebras depulit orta dies. 
Fulgida flagrantis consurgit solis imago, 
Laetaque sub pura gramina luce micant. 
Imnmaculata nitent florentis lilia campi, 
Spargitur ut zephyri flamine suavis odor. 
Lactea mansuetae secat aethera penna palumbis, 
Pulvere squalentis non maculanda luti. 
Vellere vestitus niveo, lascivit in herbis 
Adsiliens matri molliter agniculus. 
Quam iuvat innocuae frontis vidisse puellam, 
Cor cujus purum lumina pura docent! 
Angelus aetherea radiis clarescit in arce: 
Purior est puero, sidere splendidior. 


Omnibus his Tu pulchrior es, pulcherrima Mater, 
Nec decus ulla Tuum res superare valet. 

Unus Te superat Deus: at superata fatentur 
Se Cherubim atque homines, aequora, terra, poli! 


St. Charles College, 


Grand Coteau, La, FrANcIs X. Entz, 8S. J. 


The best claim that a eollege education can possibly 
make on vour resnect, the best thing it can aspire to 
accomplish for vou, is this: that it should help you to 
know a good man when you see him.—William James. 
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Herondas, the Zola of Greek Letters 


Until three or four decades ago students of Greek 
literature often noted, in reading great Greek lexicons 
or studying ancient authors, references to a poet called 
Herondas, but were unable to secure a copy of his 
works. Some tantalizing fragments remained,—a few 
meagre crumbs of what once had been a great feast. 
Straggling words, phrases, and lines survived, cited by 
vrammarians or commentators to illustrate some point 
of syntax. It was all very disheartening to the inves- 
tigator. It was like walking along the seashore and 
finding the scattered remnants of the skeleton of some 
extinct marine beast, and then being asked to recon- 
struct from them the original creature. 

Toward the close of the last century, however, there 
was an immense spurt of activity amongst British 
archaeologists in Egypt. They were interested in royal 
tombs and, indeed, were thinking of almost anything 
except Herondas and his poems, but in the course of 
their excavations they found some shattered papyrus 
sheets in the rubbish heaps, around some old graves, 
in abandoned Egyptian villages, and in these ruined 
papyri so strangely unearthed after these many cen- 
turies were seven of the poems of Herondas and some 
fragments from an eighth composition. They were 
first published in 1891 by Frederic Kenyon from the 
papyrus which is now the property of the British Mu- 
seum. Subsequently, after further searching, a few 
other bits of the lost work were recovered, so that a 
complete edition of Herondas to-day contains eight 
poems and enough fragments to make up a ninth. The 
eight recovered poems average nearly 100 verses each in 
length. 

Before going further, it would be well to mention 
here a few of the things we still do not know about 
Herondas. We do not know when he was born, nor 
when he died. Histories of literature will tell you, 
provisionally, that he lived about the middle of the 
third century B.C. This, of course, is safe reasoning, 
since it allows a leeway of fifty years in either direc- 
tion. However, from internal evidence in the poems, 
reference to King Ptolemy Philadelphus, to the painter 
Apelles, to the son of the sculptor Praxiteles, it seems 
possible to date the author more exactly. He also 
shows some points in common with the Syracusan poet 
Theocritus, although it is pretty certain that Herondas 
lived much of his life on the island of Cos and, possi- 
bly, was a native of that place. We should probably 
be not very far wrong if we hazard the guess that he 
was born shortly after 315 B. C., that he was active 
in the literary world between 290 and 270 B. C., and 
that he may have died about 250 or a little later. 

Another thing we do not know about him is the cor- 
rect spelling of his name. There are two alternatives 
offered amongst ancient critics, Herondas and Herodas 
(or Herodes). He was probably a Greek of Dorian 
origin, but his exact pedigree is entirely unknown. In 
the English universities the spelling Herodas or 
Herodes is rather commonly adopted to-day; in the 
German universities Herondas seems to be the favorite. 

We do not know where he was born or where he 
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died, but since all his poems are descriptive of the 
island of Cos, biographers have conjectured that 
he was born there. We know nothing of his family, 
of their circumstances, of his station in life and of 
his education. We do know that he was a piercingly 
keen observer, that he mixed widely with many classes 
of people, that he knew the social life of the middle 
and lower castes with painful accuracy, that he is 
remarkably impartial in observing and in recording 
what he observes, that he has a dry sense of humor 
which renders his work exceedingly droll, and that he 
Was no respecter of persons. 

At this point one may ask a fair question: “Why 
show so much concern over what is at best but a frag- 
mentary wreck, a small deposit surviving now from 
what was onee a veal bulk? Why be interested in this 
shadowy figure of a man who exists for us to-day only 
in the misty way in which Homer describes the ghosts 
in the underworld: ‘they flit about like shadows’ ?” 

The answer is threefold. 1. Herondas had a true 
poetic sense. And true poets are scarce. 2. He was 
a genuine humorist. And honest humor is also scarce 
and something to be cherished. 3. His remaining 
poems are genuinely funny. And, excepting Aristoph- 
anes, not many of the Greek poets are like that. 

His poems are called Mimes. The mime is a little 
piece of poetry representing the manners of the popu- 
lar class or of the middle class. It is one of the varie- 
ties of the Pastoral. His poems were called mimiambics 
in his own day, for they are mimes written in iambic 
verse with a spondaic foot added at the end of each 
verse. The poems are dramatic -little scenes and 
sketches with two, or at the most three, persons hold- 
ing the dialogue. Only one piece is a monologue. The 
idea of the mime was not original with Herondas. It 
was, perhaps, invented by Sophron who lived in the 
latter part of the fifth century B. C., some 200 and 
more years before Herondas. 

The very brevity of the poems precludes any elabo- 
rate character drawing. The poet’s efforts are, rather, 
directed toward producing amusing silhouettes of his 
characters, and by a few rapid, well-directed strokes he 
endeavors, much as the Japanese outline painters do, 
to give you a vivid and striking portrait without fill- 
ing in much beyond the most essential parts. 

The realism of Herondas appears in the crude and 
vigorous action, in the blunt and hardy sentiments 
expressed by the speakers, and in the faithful repro- 
ductions of their ways of living. There are two of his 
poems that, in this regard, very closely resemble two 
of Theocritus’ Idylls, so much so that some observers 
have detected a possibility of copying. But so far no 
critic has had the hardihood to say for certain which 
poet copied from the other, if there was any copying 
at all. 

Herondas’ characters are a little like those that Miss 
Mazo de la Roche has introduced in what she calls 
“Plays from Low Life.” One of his speakers is a vulgar 
slave merchant, one a poor school teacher, two are 
frivolous gossipy women on a holiday, others are cour- 
tesans, beggars, and so on. The mental and moral level 
of such folk could not be high, and this observer with 
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a somewhat cruel sense of realism has impaled these 
people upon his pointed verse, and held them up for 
observation somewhat after the fashion of an entomolo- 
gist impaling a beeile upon a pin. That the victim may 
have writhed a little doubtless never occurred to He- 
rondas, who with an arid humor realized to the full 
just how funny they were, and proceeded to paint them 
exactly as they stood. This intellectual detachment— 
French in its essence—on the part of the writer is one 
of the interesting things about Herondas. He seems to 
have no deep personal animus. He is keen to observe 
and to record, even as Franz Hals was keen to observe 
and to record. The trembling of a leaf, the gesture of 
a weary hand, the sudden flicker of a new idea, are all 
important to him as revealing the emotions back of 
them. He is very much like our recent American satirist 
Ring Lardner, who, mutatis mutandis, was also a sharp 
observer, a merciless recorder of fact, and an utterly 
indifferent intellectual in his attitude. 

Herondas is impersonal. He is true. He makes no 
deliberate research into grossness for its own sake. 
Such as he encounters on the way, he notes, without 
approval, without excitement. He is not, as are so many 
of our moderns, as, for instance, Julian Green, deliber- 
ately pathological. His characters, even the rascals, 
are as healthy a set of rascals as any since the famous 
Falstaff. His blunt realism, therefore, escapes pes- 
simism. His people are sometimes vicious or cruel, but 
their bad passions are usually arrested in time by ex- 
terior obstacles. 

But this very moderation in point of view, this 
deliberately cool and well-fashioned style, has kept 
him from some of the brilliance that a more rhetorical 
writer would quickly have acquired. Herondas’ iambics 
are written so effortlessly that they seem at times like 
prose, and the student reading them aloud is only here 
and there aware of metrical tricks. As a result, He- 
rondas did not enjoy a very brilliant and widely-spread 
reputation, even in his own day, though, without doubt, 
he was well and favorably known amongst the more 
discriminating. 

It takes more than a surface facility with rhetoric 
to make a satirist great. One needs to know human 
nature, Witness such satirists as Juvenal and Dean 
Swift, even though one must admit that both were 
tinged with pessimism. Therefore, when Herondas un- 
dertakes a picture, one must look in it for traces of a 
true character analysis, and for this one will not look 
in vain. For example, in one of the poems he intro- 
duces a kidnapper of, and dealer in, slave women. The 
merchant when brought before the tribunal and forced 
to speak for himself is sincerely, that is to say, un- 
intentionally, funny. His oratory, copied painstakingly 
from past masters of Attic eloquence, his fine appeals 
to great moral principles, his unashamed roguery, his 
air of false good-fellowship, his tone of furtive villainy 
which is distinctly ill at ease in the atmosphere of a 
court, all stamp him clearly as a true creation of lit- 
erary art. They are funny chiefly because the speaker 
did not feel that they were at all funny, and Herondas 
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was shrewd enough to put his finger on the exact, be- 
cause unconscious, humor involved. 

Similarly, when two gossiping women go into the 
temple of Asklepios at Cos, and make vulgar comments 
upon what they see around them, estimating the tem- 
ple, its furniture, and its inmates, much as some East- 
End fishwife would have done, while they chat inti- 
mately about their own shameless affairs, the reader 
is seized with an uncontrollable impulse to laugh at 
the grotesquery of the scene, the incongruity of the 
details, and the unconscious air with which these mis- 
chievous monkey-like intruders go about their business. 
One cannot only deduce a good picture of the temple 
from what is said, one can construct a good picture 
of these vulgar people, of the kind of house they came 
trom, of what they were used to at home, and of what 
they looked forward to in their drab and scandalous 
existence. 

Anyone who has read a short story called “Old Folks’ 
Christmas” by Ring Lardner, will remember how two 
young people, decidedly ill-bred and heartless, betrayed 
their inner natures, even while endeavoring to appear 
in the best society and of the finer quality. Bad blood 
will out. Herondas seems to have fixed upon that fact 
early. It is noticeable that, quite unlike Aristophanes, 
there is little of broad farce in his humor, and that he 
relies heavily upon an acrid irony for effect. 

Herondas is a very dry, and slightly eynical, man- 
darin of letters, a true artist in composition, who ob- 


served accurately, understood well the people that he 
watched, and wrote without elegance but with correct- 
ness and with force. As a consequence, he has etched 
out some unforgettable pictures. Many people are re 
pelled by the frank coarseness of some passages, but 
students of Geoffrey Chaucer and William Shakespeare 
will need no interpretations. 


Creighton University 


Omaha, Nebraska Leo V. Jacks 


O Nata Mecum II* 
(Horace, Odes ITI, 21) 


When Manlius was consul, in the year that I was born, 

O faithful cask, you last saw light of day; 

And whether you bring strife, love, sleep, or make men laugh 
or mourn, 

With your mellow Massic vintage stored away, 

You're worth the broaching for a feast. So come—your genial 
worth 

Is loved by friend Corvinus, Although he 

Is steeped in the philosophers, he loveth wine and mirth; 

H’en old Cato laughed when wine was flowing free. 

Unto unsuspected genius you can put the gentle spur, 

And reveal the hidden musings of the wise; 

To peaceless minds you bring fresh hope, and courage to the 
poor 

When swords flash, and the wraths of Kings arise. 

Bacchus and the joyous Venus, lovely as a fleeting dream, 

And the tall pale tapers flaming through the night 

And the gentle Graces hand in hand prolong your precious 
stream 

Till shining Phoebus puts the stars to flight. 


Rockhurst College 


Kansas City, Mo. MARTIN MALONEY 


*This version of Horace’s ode was awarded second place in 
the State Horatian contest on the college level for Missouri. 
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